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“Who Do You Say I Am?” 


[During the fall of2009, Pendle Hill sponsored a series of 
lectures entitled, “Who Do You Say That I Am?” Friends 
from different branches of Quakerism were invited to speak 
about who Jesus is for them and how that affects their 
lives. The following essay was a lecture for that series, 
presented by Lloyd Lee Wilson on November 24, 2009. 
Several people who heard the lecture asked that it be 
considered for publication as a Pendle Hill pamphlet. The 
text has been lightly edited with attention to an audience 
of readers rather than of listeners. — ed.] 


E ach of us who makes a home in the faith tradition of 
Friends must sooner or later come to terms withjesus of 
Nazareth. Where we place ourselves in the broad tradi¬ 
tion of Quakerism and how we nurture and are nurtured by 
that tradition are shaped in large part by who we discern Jesus 
to be. Jesus knew the paramount importance of the question 
when he asked his disciples, “Who do you say I am?” and it is 
of paramount importance in the present moment, when Jesus 
is still asking, “Who do you say I am?” 
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There is no single, fits-everyone, right answer to this ques¬ 
tion. There is no single Christian answer, no single Friends 
answer. Christianity has always been a big tent; it has room for 
innumerable variations on its theme, many understandings of 
Jesus. Over years of study I have gained a great appreciation of 
just how big that tent is and how manifold and beautiful are the 
varieties of faith that gather under its shelter. That is also true of 
the Religious Society of Friends: it has been spiritually diverse 
from its beginnings, and continues to be diverse today. 

It is not important that my answer fit some predetermined 
formula or creed, or pass some test of sufficient Christian 
or Quaker orthodoxy. What is essential is that I (and each 
individual) face this question squarely, answer it honestly and 
personally, and that I be willing to incorporate my answer into 
my faith and practice. 

I have tried to do that in this essay. This personal answer 
is not final or complete; it changes as my understandings (of 
Jesus and of myself) change over time. It is in the nature of a 
progress report, or map: here is where I stand—so far. 

Each synoptic gospel includes an account of Jesus asking 
this question of the disciples, and in each case it is the second 
of two related questions (Matt. 16:15, Mark 8:29, Luke 9:20).' 
First Jesus asked “Who do others say I am?” and the disciples 
gave various responses: an ancient prophet, Elijah, or even the 
recently executed John the Baptist, come back to life. As far as 
we can tell from the text, these are all quite correct answers to 
that first question. But Jesus followed up with a second ques¬ 
tion, penetrating and deeply personal: “Who do you say that I 
am?” 

Jesus is still posing that question to you and to me, every 
day. Often we respond by answering that first question, and 
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list who others say Jesus is. (This is then often followed by “I 
can’t agree with that, so I can’t be a Christian.”) God knows all 
about what others say about Jesus—more accurately than any 
survey or public opinion poll. The important question here is 
personal, and our response must be personal: who do / say 
Jesus is? 

There are many words one could use in one’s answer, and 
they all carry hundreds or thousands of years of accumulated 
meaning and connotation. It is necessary to choose words care¬ 
fully and use them precisely—not because I might differ from 
or offend someone who reads what I have to say, but because I 
am making a personal statement of faith. To do this well, I want 
us, writer and reader, to be as aware as possible of connotations 
as well as denotations, and to understand together what accre¬ 
tions in meaning I am including in my use of a word and what 
accretions I am stripping away. 


“You Are the Messiah” 

With all this in mind, my answer begins where Peter began, 
as reported in Mark 8:29, with a single sentence: “You are the 
Messiah.” 

Some Bible translations use Christ here, and some Messiah. 2 
Christ is the English equivalent to the Greek Christos, which in 
turn is the word used to translate the Hebrew word messiah into 
Greek. Among North Americans today the word “Christ” is so 
charged with strong emotion and accumulated connotations 
that it is best to start with another word if we can. 
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Although the gospel writers wrote Greek, there is no reason 
to believe that Peter did. Peter would have used the Hebrew 
word directly translated into English as Messiah, and that is the 
best word for my own personal response. Messiah means the 
anointed One, the One chosen to carry out God’s task. There 
are numerous anointed ones in the Hebrew Bible, and not all 
of them were Israelites. One of the best known non-Israelites 
called messiah was Cyrus the Great, who conquered the 
Babylonian empire and thus allowed the Jews to return from 
exile to the Promised Land (Isa. 45:1). Cyrus was not divine, 
was not a Jew, and understood himself to be carrying out the 
mandate of the Babylonian god Marduk, not the god of the 
Jews. Yet Scripture calls him Messiah, the anointed One chosen 
to carry out God’s task of allowing the exiled Jews to return to 
the Promised Land. 

So if we strip away the Christian accretions and connota¬ 
tions that have become attached to the word since Peter spoke 
it, “Messiah” means the One chosen by God to carry out God’s 
will and plan. Jesus is a messiah. More specifically, I under- 
standjesus to be The Messiah, the One who brings all of God’s 
plans to fruition. 

In the Gospel according to Matthew, Peter also calls Jesus 
“the Son of the living God” (Matt. 16:16). This is another term 
that has gready changed in meaning since Peter’s time. What 
it means to most people now is quite different from what it 
would have meant coming from Peter’s lips. Most Christians 
today and over the last seventeen or eighteen centuries have 
considered this a genealogical statement: Jesus is the literal son 
of God. 

The Jews of Jesus’s time were strongly monotheistic and 
would have rejected any literal or genealogical meaning to the 
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phrase “Son of God.” 3 Son of God to them would have meant 
someone who has received God’s special favor or regard. This 
is how the term is used in Psalms 2 and 89, applied to the king 
from the House of David. The term was also used to indicate 
a very holy or saintly person, one who behaves in a godly 
manner and does God’s work in the world. The status of an 
individual as a Son of God in Scripture is often announced by 
a bath qol, a heavenly voice, as it was at Jesus’s baptism (Mark 
1:9-11). 

My take on this title “Son of God” is that Jesus’s commit¬ 
ment to God is so complete, and Jesus’s practice is so impec¬ 
cable, that he embodies what God yearns for humans to be. 
Jesus is so close to God and so in tune with God that He is like 
an adopted son of God. 4 

Elsewhere in the gospels, Jesus’s favorite term for himself 
seems to be “Son of Man,” which some scholars are now ren¬ 
dering, “The Human One.” The point here is parallel to that 
of “Son of God”: Jesus embodies what it means to be fully, 
perfectly human. In that regard Jesus’s life should be a model 
for each one of us. 

When Jesus asks, “Who do you say I am?” my answer is, 
“You are the Messiah; the Son of God, the Son of Man.” Jesus 
is the One chosen and anointed by God to carry out God’s 
project. Jesus gives new meaning to all the traditional titles: 
Son of Man, Servant, Messiah, and the rest. God’s plan, which 
Jesus has been chosen to carry out, is larger, richer, and more 
universal than the understanding of “Messiah” among Jesus’s 
contemporaries. Jesus was chosen to do more than restore the 
throne of David to the Promised Land or to serve as High 
Priest for believers. 
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Anointed to Do What? 

The discussion so far has been concerned with the person of 
Jesus. The other part of answering our question concerns the 
work of Jesus. Jesus is anointed by God—to do what? What 
is the work that Jesus does here in Creation that uniquely (for 
Christians, anyway) advances God’s plans and yearnings? 

It is self-evident to me that all of Creation suffers from 
humankind’s estrangement from its Creator. Humans are 
not doing God’s work in the world: as humans become both 
more numerous and more powerful, the suffering of Creation 
increases geometrically. This cannot be God’s will for God’s 
beloved Creation, and it cannot be that the God of Exodus will 
allow this suffering to continue forever. God’s love will lead to 
God’s divine intervention. 

God’s love led to Jesus of Nazareth. Jesus the Messiah is the 
embodiment of God’s plan to reveal the true structure of the 
Creation, to make visible the Kingdom of God, and to invite all 
of Creation to participate in that Kingdom. Jesus’s life teaches, 
by precept and example, the reality of the Kingdom of God 
and how to participate in it. 

By the resistance Jesus attracted, His life also revealed the 
reality and nature of evil—what Walter Wink has called the 
Powers. 5 The forces of evil opposed Jesus’s challenge to their 
domination and eventually managed to kill Jesus. God’s res¬ 
urrection of Jesus on the day called Easter established God’s 
victory over the forces of evil and death. 

The Holy Spirit of God, whom George Fox called Christ, 
has now come to teach His people Himself, in a continuation 
of this project to make the Kingdom of God perceptible and 
accessible to all. As God teaches us, through Jesus, how to live 
in God’s Kingdom, God also enables us to do so. The invitation 
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is to all of Creation: come to the table, learn of the Kingdom, 
and live fully into the reality of the Kingdom of God. 

We human beings are reconciled with God —we are 
atoned—we enter into the Kingdom of God (we are saved 
from the forces of evil) by accepting God’s invitation extended 
through Jesus. To accept that invitation we must repent of our 
previous participation in the domination system, work to rid 
ourselves of the results of that participation, and engage in the 
active work of promoting the Kingdom of God and resisting 
the forces of evil. fi 


Understanding Atonement 

God’s project through Jesus is to reconcile Creation—especial- 
ly human beings—to the Creator, or in other words, to restore 
the Gospel Order that was always God’s intent. To make this 
claim, and to claim even more—that this project has been suc¬ 
cessful— requires some exploration of how this reconciliation 
could be accomplished through Jesus. 

Formally, in the language of Christian theology, this is 
called atonement theory: our attempt to understand how 
divine-human reconciliation is accomplished through the life 
and death and resurrection of Jesus of Nazareth. Atonement 
is and has been an unsettled issue for Christians. Christians 
have never spoken in unity about the atonement in the way 
that they have about other aspects of the person and work 
of Christ. 7 That atonement is needed and that it happened 
through Jesus the Messiah has been a shared Christian belief 
since the beginnings of the church; but just how atonement 
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happened has been a matter of discussion and preference, not 
settled doctrine. 8 

The foundational thought of the most widely embraced 
understandings of atonement is that humans and God are pro¬ 
foundly estranged: only some extraordinary divine act, beyond 
the capability of any human, can bring about reconciliation 
between the two. That extraordinary act is understood to be 
the suffering and death of Jesus, the divine Son of God. 

“Christus Victor” atonement understands that this extraor¬ 
dinary act represents God’s victory in the cosmic struggle 
between Good and Evil. In one understanding, Jesus’s death on 
the cross was a ransom paid to Satan to redeem humanity from 
their captivity. In another understanding, Jesus on the cross 
was a trap set for Satan so that he would kill the human Jesus 
without realizing the divine Person within. Jesus’s human death 
allowed him entrance into Satan’s stronghold, the underworld, 
where the divine Jesus defeated Satan and freed humans from 
their previously unbreakable bondage to sin. 

Other atonement theories, associated with Anselm of 
Canterbury, propose thatjesus’s death substituted for the death 
that all humans deserve for their sins against God’s honor 
[substitutionary atonement) or thatjesus’s death was the legal 
punishment that humans deserve for their behavior contrary 
to God’s law [penal atonement). Partly in response to these 
theories, Abelard’s “moral influence atonement proposed that 
Jesus’s death was intended to demonstrate to humans the depth 
of God’s love, and thereby influence them to repent and live 
holy lives. 9 

This diversity of thought about atonement began to nar¬ 
row in the nineteenth century as most Christian denomina¬ 
tions adopted some form of Anselm’s penal or substitution 
theories as church doctrine. Many people, Christians and non- 
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Christians, now see them as the only Christian understand¬ 
ing of atonement. Because of the divine violence and related 
issues, this understanding of atonement has now become a 
stumbling block preventing many persons from embracing 
Christianity. 10 

The classic understandings of atonement have been prob¬ 
lematic for the peace churches precisely because they depict a 
violent God and a Creation in which divinely sanctioned and 
divinely initiated violence are necessary to carry out God’s will 
and to bring about the Kingdom of God. To hold such a posi¬ 
tion greatly undermines the pacifist position, which Friends, 
Mennonites, and Brethren (among others) have held so dear, 
often at great personal cost. If even God cannot resolve the 
problem of evil without resort to violence, how can we humans 
hope to do so? What right do we have to restrain ourselves 
from violent acts on the ground that they are not the will of 
God, when in fact God has found them necessary for salva¬ 
tion? 

Christian pacifists are not the only believers who have 
raised questions about these understandings of atonement. 
Other criticisms of the classic atonement theories include their 
ahistoric nature," apparent endorsement of family violence, 12 
and their implication that suffering of innocent humans is the 
divine will. 13 Classic atonement is ahistoric because it asserts my 
atonement has already been accomplished in the death ofjesus 
on the cross, so my only requirement is to accept the salvation 
that has been offered. There is no ethical requirement attached 
to salvation: my oppression of my laborers, destruction of the 
natural environment, and other willing sins are separate from 
my reconciliation and salvation. Salvation is a spiritual event, 
separate from my present behavior in history. 
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The model of a divine father sending his innocent son to 
torture and death is abhorrent to many, especially to those who 
understand how destructive human domestic violence is to its 
victims. I worked for years with Samaritan House, which pro¬ 
vided shelter and advocacy for victims of domestic violence in 
Tidewater, Virginia. Not all perpetrators of domestic violence 
are men, but over 90 percent are men. In my experience, the 
presentation of Father God’s violent punishment of God’s own 
innocent Son in the name of justice offers no help in the effort 
to put an end to the violence in human families. 

Other critics point out that the divinely willed suffering of 
the innocent Jesus has been used over the centuries to keep 
believers, especially women, in oppressive and abusive rela¬ 
tionships. 14 The argument that has been used goes like this: if 
the innocent suffering of Jesus reconciled many to God, then 
the innocent suffering of women and others in oppressive, 
unjust relationships may do the same. Rather than being a God 
of liberation and justice for the downtrodden, God is portrayed 
as insisting that the oppressed remain oppressed—not even 
for their own benefit, but for the benefit of their oppressors. 
Used in this way, classic atonement helps spiritual benefits flow 
upward toward the top of the social pyramid, just like material 
benefits. 

Early Friends did not pay nearly as much attention to 
atonement as they did to other points of faith, 15 but when they 
did they seem generally to have followed what are called the 
classic atonement theories. 1() I have been able to find only two 
places where Robert Barclay used the word atonement in his 
writing. Once he appears to adhere to ransom theory, and 
once to substitutionary penal atonement. 17 George Fox also 
mentioned atonement very rarely. 18 
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Far be it from me to criticize how early Friends spent their 
time and energy. I can say, however, that by not more thor¬ 
oughly addressing the work of Jesus in the atonement, they 
have left us a set of problems that are particularly vexing to any 
group of Christians who consider themselves a pacifist church 
committed to equality and social justice. A better understand¬ 
ing of atonement can strengthen our commitment to the Prince 
of Peace, undergird our efforts for social justice for everyone, 
and remove an important obstacle many thoughtful would-be 
Christians have encountered in their spiritual journey. 

Friends should be grateful that the Mennonites, our sibling 
peace church, have been giving attention to what an adequate 
understanding of atonement might be for pacifist Christians. I 
have been greatly helped by the thinking of several contem¬ 
porary Mennonites, especially J. Denny Weaver 19 and John 
Howard Yoder. 20 Much of what follows has been influenced by 
their writing. 

I have come to embrace a very different understanding of 
Jesus’s atoning work in Creation—what Weaver calls nonvio¬ 
lent narrative atonement. I believe Jesus’s atonement offers us 
full inclusion in the Kingdom of God, not escape from unbear¬ 
able punishment for our sins. I am saved into citizenship in the 
Kingdom of God, not out of the eternal fires of hell. 

The mess we humans have made of Creation requires God’s 
justice, but God’s justice is a process of restoration, not punish¬ 
ment. Justice comes from the end of oppression and evil and 
from the restoration of God’s Kingdom. Popular Christianity 
images God the gatekeeper of Heaven, weighing each soul and 
turning away the unworthy. Better metaphors are the watchful 
father in the parable of the prodigal son 21 and the host of the 
messianic banquet, sending servants out to beat the bushes to 
ensure that everyone knows they are welcome at the feast 22 
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God did not plot or intend the death of Jesus. God’s inten¬ 
tion for Jesus was to establish the Kingdom, over against the 
power of evil and darkness—to restore the Gospel Order to 
Creation. The Messiah did not “come into the world to die,” 
as the common phrase has it, but to make the Kingdom of 
God accessible to all, so that whoever believes might have life, 
and life more abundantly. The Kingdom of God is opened to 
us not by a death that removes God’s own barriers preventing 
reconciliation with Creation, but by Jesus’s life of precept and 
example of how to live in the Kingdom that God is offering us, 
and by the promise of the resurrection, that if we live into the 
Kingdom, evil and death can never permanently separate us 
from that Kingdom. 

Suffering and death may be the inevitable cost of any life so 
completely dedicated to that purpose; but if so, that suffering 
and death is the work of the forces of evil, not the plan or will 
of either God or Jesus. Jesus was not a passive sufferer of God’s 
anger or demand for satisfaction, but an active resister of evil 
and oppression, the model for all persons, men and women. 
Our task is to resist evil actively, not to suffer passively and 
silently. The Messiah did not come into this world as a willing 
sacrifice, but as a committed activist—committed enough to be 
obedient to the very end, as each of us may be called to be. 

Our atonement with God is intrinsically ethical and depen¬ 
dent on our commitment to resist evil and oppression wher¬ 
ever we encounter them. In classic atonement, all the “work” 
is accomplished by Jesus on the Cross, and I the believer have 
to do nothing but have faith in that event. In the understanding 
of atonement as narrative, the “work” is the life and teachings 
of Jesus about the Kingdom, culminating in the resurrection 
as God’s victory against all and everything opposed to the 
Kingdom. We Friends speak of the Kingdom of God as “now 
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but not yet,” recognizing that the Kingdom is among us at 
this moment but is not yet established in all parts of Creation. 
We who believe have work to do also, and our participation 
in the atonement is directly linked to our commitment to 
living into the Kingdom here and now. Our participation in 
atonement—our salvation, to use the general term —is ethi¬ 
cal, because it depends on our ethical behavior in the present 
moment. 

I am not advocating a justification by works here. We are 
not justified by our good works alone, but faith alone with¬ 
out good works—without our sincere commitment to ethical 
behavior consistent with the Kingdom of God—is not enough. 
Remember the passage from the first chapter of the Epistle of 
James: 

Therefore rid yourselves of all sordidness and rank 
growth of wickedness, and welcome with meekness the 
implanted word that has the power to save your souls. 

But be doers of the word, and not merely hearers who 
deceive themselves. For if any are hearers of the word 
and not doers, they are like those who look at themselves 
in a mirror; for they look at themselves and, on going 
away, immediately forget what they were like. But those 
who look into the perfect law, the law of liberty, and 
persevere, being not hearers who forget but doers who 

act—they will be blessed in their doing-Religion that 

is pure and undefiled before God, the Father, is this: to 
care for orphans and widows in their distress, and to keep 
oneself unstained by the world. (James 1:21-25, 27) 

So yes, faith counts—but only when that faith is lived out in 
deeds that reflect and embody the Kingdom of God. It is incor¬ 
rect for me to think “I believe, so it doesn’t matter whether I 
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pay my employees a living wage.” It is misguided for me to 
think “I believe, so it doesn’t matter that the fertilizer I put 
on my lawn pollutes the waterways and damages Creation.” 
It misses the mark for me to believe that “because I believe, I 
can get away with stuff I do that is ethically wrong.” Our lives 
preach what we really believe, more than our mere words. 

I believe the Messiah brings atonement between humans 
and God, but the nature of that atonement is radically different 
from the doctrines embraced by much of Christianity. Now, 
many Christians have undoubtedly lived holy and blessed 
lives while adhering to classic ideas of sacrificial or substitu¬ 
tionary atonement. I am not saying that these ideas are always 
wrong—but I am saying that they are not always right. They 
are particular instances of understanding God’s work in the 
world through Jesus; they are not the only way. I understand 
atonement as placing the greater emphasis on Jesus’s life and 
teachings and on his resurrection, and the lesser emphasis on 
his suffering and his death on the cross. 


Divinity and Trinity 

In the light of this consideration of the work of Jesus, let us 
return to the question of the person of Jesus. As I travel among 
Friends, two of the most common questions I get about these 
matters concern divinity and Trinity: was Jesus truly divine, 
and what do I think about the Trinity of God, Christ, and the 
Holy Spirit? On questions about the Trinity, I often take refuge 
by standing with early Friends: I say that if my questioner can 
find the word Trinity anywhere in Scripture, I will be willing 
to discuss it. 
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Questions about the divinity of Jesus are harder to dodge. 
It seems to me that questions about Jesus’s divinity are really 
trying to get at two other crucial questions: First, what authority 
should the Christian give to Jesus’s teaching and example dur¬ 
ing his earthly ministry? And second, how can Jesus’s suffering 
and death be atoning and salvific? If Jesus was only human, 
his teachings and example would have less authority over us, 
though they might still be powerfully inspiring. If Jesus was 
only a human being, how can his suffering and death be the 
key to our reconciliation with God? Lots of humans suffer and 
die all the time; many of those who die seem to be completely 
innocent. How is Jesus different? On the other hand, if Jesus 
was divine, then perhaps his example of faithfulness is beyond 
human imitation and places no ethical demand on the believer. 
And how do we reconcile that divinity with our belief in a 
monotheistic God? If Jesus was divine, we have to at least look 
at the doctrine of the Trinity. 

As I have described, my understanding of narrative atone¬ 
ment does not involve the intentional suffering and death of 
the perfectly innocent victim. I understand that Jesus came to 
open wide the gates of the Kingdom of God, not to suffer and 
die. The argument that Jesus had to be divine in order to be the 
perfect sacrifice that would satisfy God’s demand for appropri¬ 
ate punishment for our sins is not part of my Christian faith. 

Nonetheless, I do believe that Jesus was divine, that God 
was manifest in his teaching and in every aspect of his life on 
earth in an unprecedented way. Therefore, Jesus’s precept and 
example are authoritative for me. Jesus is the divine Teacher 
sent to teach each of us how to make the Kingdom of God 
a reality, and how we can live in that Kingdom during our 
earthly lives. 
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How or when did that divinity settle in or upon Jesus? As 
is often the case, Scripture gives several accounts — there is 
not a single unequivocal answer to be derived from the text. 
Matthew (1:20-23) and Luke (1:30-35) regard the human- 
divine union as taking place at the moment of conception, 
by the action of the Holy Spirit; Mark (1:9-11) implies that it 
occurred at Jesus’s baptism; John (8:23) presents Jesus as so 
otherworldly that the issue there seems to be whether Jesus was 
fully human. The opening passage of the Letter to the Romans 
can be read as sayingjesus was declared to be Son of God at 
His death, “according to the spirit of holiness by resurrection 
from the dead” (Rom. 1:4). 

I tend to agree with the Gospel according to Mark, and 
hold to a variant of what is sometimes called an “adoptionist” 
position: God entered Jesus at the bath qol during his baptism. 
Doctrines of the virgin birth, immaculate conception, and per¬ 
petual virginity are unimportant to my Christian faith, as they 
were unimportant to Mark’s. I am not saying that I deny them, 
only that whether or not they are literally true is not central to 
my faith in God or in Jesus as the Messiah. 23 Because narrative 
atonement does not require Jesus to be the perfect sacrificial 
lamb, the birth narratives are not necessary to establish that 
He was always divinely perfect. (They may be true—I do not 
know—but they are not necessary.) 

However and whenever God entered into Jesus, I believe 
that during his earthly teaching and healing ministry God 
was present in Jesus in an unprecedented way. So fully and 
so completely was this true that I can only say that Jesus was 
divine: His teachings and example directly communicate to us, 
with authority, God’s desires about how we human beings are 
to live. The key to our reconciliation with God is not Jesus’s 
sacrificial suffering and death but God’s loving outreach to us, 
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embodied in the incarnation and sealed in the resurrection. 
Jesus’s example and precepts of the faithful life are possible for 
us also because of God’s loving outreach through the Paraclete, 
the Holy Spirit of the Living God, who is present to us at every 
moment, if we will but turn our attention that way. 

Well then, I am forced to think about the Trinity after all. 
That I have reduced the duration of Jesus’s divinity from 33 
years to three years does not affect the problem. How can God 
have been in Jesus uniquely, differently from how God is pres¬ 
ent in all of Creation? 

I do not know—it is a mystery to me. God chose Jesus to 
carry out the divine project, and God’s Spirit entered Jesus in 
a special way at the time of Jesus’s baptism in the Jordan. I can 
feel the truth that Jesus was divine, but I cannot explain why or 
how. Like Fox, I recognize the awesomeness of God, the divin¬ 
ity of Jesus, and the reality of the Holy Spirit, but I am unable 
to explain how they are related to one another. My inability to 
explain is consistent with the witness of Scripture, which tells 
the reader at several points and in several ways that we humans 
cannot fathom the fullness of God. 24 

In practical terms, I pray to the loving God, creator and sus- 
tainer of all Creation. I look to Jesus for precept and example 
of how to accept the divine invitation and participate in the 
Kingdom of God. I do my best to wait for and follow the imme¬ 
diate and perceptible guidance of the Holy Spirit in every part 
of every day. 

Jesus was divine. Jesus was also a human being, chosen by 
God to manifest the potential communion between God and 
humans, openly and fully. Jesus’s teachings and the examples 
of His life show us the fullness of God’s desire for all of 
Creation, and how we can individually and corporately live 
into that desire. 
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This presents the possibility that God could be present with 
us you and me—in a similar way. Early Friends were right 
about the doctrine of perfection -if God is with us and rules 
in us, then we can live up to Jesus’s precept, “Be perfect, there¬ 
fore, as your heavenly Father is perfect” (Matt 5:48). This is not 
a statement about the potential for human achievement; it is a 
statement about the power and possibilities of God. The truth 
is not that we could ail be like Jesus if we worked hard enough, 
but that God can lift up any of us at any time. 

Jesus is the Messiah who explains and makes accessible the 
Kingdom of God. Jesus is the One through whom God works 
our atonement, the reconciliation between God and Creation. 
Jesus’s death reminds us of the cost of true discipleship, 2,,; (let 
go of your worldly attachments, take up your cross, and follow 
me), and Jesus’s resurrection declares God’s victory over all 
evil everywhere—a victory in which we are invited to share, if 
we will become disciples in deed as well as in word. Jesus mod¬ 
els the life that is fully human yet fully in harmony with our 
Creator in every way. Jesus is precept and example for the life 
lived in God—the life that is the true goal of every Christian. 

Jesus makes plain the Kingdom of God and extends God’s 
invitation to enter into the Kingdom by committing ourselves 
daily to living by Kingdom values and ethics. Jesus is the way, 
for me, to God. God’s action in raisingjesus from death to life 
makes clear that evil, which brought about Jesus’s death, can 
never have the last word. The Messiah is victorious over death, 
as God is victorious over evil, and we are invited to share in 
that victory. 

As James Nayler said, “If I cannot witness Christ nearer than 
Jerusalem, I shall have no benefit by him.” 21 ’ It is not ideas or 
even beliefs about the historic Jesus, the Messiah who lived 
near Jerusalem so many centuries ago, that is of benefit to us 
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as Quaker Christians. It is the inward experience of the Living 
Christ, the Holy Spirit of God, bringing grace, mercy, illumi¬ 
nation, healing, teaching, and guidance (not an exhaustive list) 
that matters—that makes a difference—in my life. 


Precepts and Examples 

To understand the Messiah as the One who swung wide the 
gates of the Kingdom of God and who teaches us by word and 
example what that Kingdom is and how to live in it requires an 
understanding of what those words and examples are and how 
they apply to us. Our usual understanding of Paul’s determina¬ 
tion “to know nothing . . . but Christ, and Him crucified” (I 
Cor. 2:2) is insufficient for our needs and purposes. 

Jesus taught about and modeled how to live in the Kingdom 
of God, in which all of Creation lives in harmony with God 
and therefore with each other. The Kingdom of God is God’s 
Gospel Order made manifest and brought to fruition. 

In the Kingdom, justice prevails for all—not through ret¬ 
ribution and punishment of the evildoer, but through the res¬ 
toration of all to the Gospel Order. Justice is achieved not by 
obeying regulations and punishing those who transgress, but 
by embodying a life of love to God and neighbor. As Micah 
(6:8) instructed, “what does the Lord require of you but to do 
justice, and to love kindness, and to walk humbly with your 
God?” An example of justice as restoration is the parable of 
the prodigal son, where ingratitude and insult toward the father 
are met with restoration to the family, not with punishment for 
sin, 27 (As this parable shows, repentance is a key part of the 
process of restoration.) 
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The gospel accounts, especially the synoptic gospels, describe 
the radical obedience of Jesus to God’s will, the particular con¬ 
cern Jesus carried for the poor, the powerless, and those at the 
margin of society, and the inevitability that the Messiah, or 
anyone following that same path, would suffer as a result. 

The resurrection demonstrates that evil, the principali¬ 
ties and powers, cannot prevail against God’s intentions for 
Creation. The resurrected Jesus shows that God is victorious 
over evil. The Holy Spirit of God has returned to continue the 
work Jesus engaged in earlier, to extend, to all who will listen, 
the invitation to live in the Kingdom of God, and to teach those 
who accept that invitation how to do it. 


Who Am I, as a Disciple of Jesus? 

To answer Jesus’s question, “Who do you say I am?” begs 
another question: “Then who am I?” If Jesus is the Messiah, 
who proclaims and models the Kingdom of God, reconciling 
us to our Creator and to all of Creation, what does that Truth 
have to say about me, Lloyd Lee Wilson, who calls himself a 
disciple of Jesus? What does it mean to be Jesus’s disciple, and 
what sort of human being should I therefore strive to be? 

Jesus has invited all of us to participate in the emerging 
Kingdom of God, and I have accepted the invitation. My faith 
commitment is to God on the path illuminated for me by Jesus 
the Messiah. I am a Christian; I have been saved. I am saved 
into the Kingdom of God, not out of the eternal pain and pun¬ 
ishment of Hell. For many, the paradigm of Christian salvation 
is a lifeboat on a dark and stormy sea. My paradigm of the 
salvation experience is the parable of the prodigal son. The 
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watchful father accepts me back into the family because that 
is where I have always belonged, in spite of my rude behavior 
and wandering ways. 

I am saved because I accept that my destiny is the Kingdom 
of God, as Jesus revealed in His life and God confirmed in His 
resurrection. I commit my life, with divine assistance, to bring¬ 
ing that destiny more fully into reality in this world. I have faith 
in God, in the invitation to the Kingdom, and in God’s faithful¬ 
ness to keep God’s promises. 

But faith without works is dead. Mere faith, that has no 
ethical component in my own words and deeds, is insufficient 
to enable me to live in the Kingdom as I desire. If I am to 
be Jesus’s disciple, then I must be an active imitator of Jesus, 
announcing and advancing the Kingdom by my own words 
and deeds. Either I help build the Kingdom by the way I live, 
or the Kingdom itself is inaccessible to me. My salvation is 
both historical and ethical: it depends on what happens in the 
here and now, on how I embody Kingdom principles in my 
own actions. 

I am called to commit myself to the restoration of the 
Gospel Order that God has always intended—to establishing 
the Kingdom of God everywhere. This will not come about 
by improving governments or other power structures—only 
God’s Kingdom will do. We are called, first and foremost, to 
be citizens of God’s Kingdom and no other. Jesus’s choice of 
terms here is deliberately subversive of the existing order. It is 
not a commonwealth or a democracy, but a theocracy of God 
over Creation. God’s Kingdom is different from and subversive 
of any national government, secular organization, or religious 
institution that humans can construct or even imagine. 28 

All worldly governments have good reason to consider 
Christians to be at one and the same time the most harmless, 
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the most beneficial, and the most dangerous of the inhabitants 
of the nation. After all, what is the largest group of people who 
pray daily for the overthrow of the United States government? 
Christians, who pray to God “Thy kingdom come, Thy will be 
done, on earth as it is in heaven.” When He taught us to pray 
“Thy kingdom come,” I don’t think Jesus meant “Give the 
Democrats a filibuster-proof majority in the Senate.” 

As a disciple, I must take seriously the Magnificat, 29 Jesus’s 
reading of Isaiah 61 in the synagogue, 90 and His two great 
commandments. 31 The Kingdom of God begins with active 
concern for the dignity and immediate needs of the marginal 
and outcast of society and continues to restructure and reorder 
all of life in the most radical of ways, putting God and God’s 
Kingdom at the center. What have I done today to feed the 
hungry, clothe the naked, visit the sick and imprisoned? 

I must work for restoration of the Gospel Order, not ret¬ 
ribution toward wrongdoers. As in my understanding of the 
atonement, so in my work on earth: punishment does not equal 
justice. God’s Kingdom is not advanced by punishing anyone; 
it is advanced by working with all persons affected to bring 
about a restoration of right order. 

It is a reality that God gave Jesus what it took to do His job 
perfectly. I must live into the reality that God will give me what 
it takes to do my job. There is no shortcut, no excuse, no cheap 
grace. If I fall short, it is not because the task was impossible or 
because God left me ill-equipped, it is my lack of single-pointed 
attention and dedication to my task. 

I should be prepared to meet resistance along the way; Jesus 
did. Because He was faithful to his task in the face of increas¬ 
ing resistance, the forces of evil eventually killed him. If I am 
faithful, those same forces may kill me. It is that simple: if I am 
faithful enough and work hard enough toward the Kingdom, I 
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could be killed. That will not be God’s will; it will be the work 
of evil. 

If I suffer for my faith and works, it is not God testing me. It 
is not God’s intent that anyone suffer. 32 If I suffer for the work 
I do to establish the Kingdom of God, it is the powers and 
principalities of this world at work to stop me. 

But God has shown that evil does not and will not have the 
last word. The last word of Jesus’s life was not death on the 
cross—it was new life, on Easter morning. Jesus lives to contin¬ 
ue working for the Kingdom of God — God is Victor over evil. 
Evil will not have the last word in our lives, either. Our deeds 
and teaching, however long they are allowed to continue, will 
have their effect on the coming of the Kingdom. And although 
we die, we will have life in God, beyond the reach of evil. 

I have discovered a wonderful treasure; naturally I want 
to share what I have found with others, even beyond the 
Scriptural precept to be always ready to give an account for the 
hope and joy I have. 33 

Oh my Jesus! You are the Messiah! 
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Endnotes 

1. All Scripture quotations are from the New Revised Standard 
Version unless otherwise indicated. 

2. The NRSV uses Messiah. 

3. See, for example, Mark 14:61 b-64. 

4. Some scholars and many Christians identify the title “Son of 
God,” along with Jesus’s miracles, as indications that Jesus was 
literally a divine being. The counter argument is that there is a 
lot one would expect from a divine being that Jesus cannot or 
does not do: get the disciples to understand him, overcome those 
who would arrest him and convict him, and so on. 

5. Walter Wink, Naming the Powers . 
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6. This is the pattern of the first Christian preaching of which we 
have a record. Peter told the crowd gathered around on the day of 
Pentecost: repent, be baptized (spiritually cleansed), and receive 
the Holy Spirit (Acts 2:38). The early Quaker understanding of 
conviction, convincement, and conversion of manners as stages 
along one’s spiritual journey is a close parallel. Conviction that 
one’s previous life commitments have been wrong is repentance; 
convincement is the intent to rid ourselves of the results of those 
wrong commitments; the conversion of manners is the ongoing 
work to engage and participate ever more fully in the kingdom 
of God —to receive the Holy Spirit. 

7. Wilmer Cooper, A Living Faith, p. 38. 

8. For example, see the discussions between Franciscans and 
Dominicans in the thirteenth century: Richard Rohr, “The 
Franciscan Opinion,” in Jersak and Hardin, eds., Stricken by God? 

pp. 206-212. 

9. In moral influence atonement, God does not change, but we 
humans are so moved by Jesus’s suffering and death that we 
respond with loving faithfulness to God. However, God still 
arranges for Jesus’s death; it is simply re-directed from Satan or 
from God’s requirement for punishment/justice toward human 
beings. It is still atonement based on an intended violent death 
sanctioned by God. 

10. “Amidst the numerous theories over the meaning of Jesus’s 
death, the cross remains a ‘stumbling block’ (1 Cor. 1:23) for 
contemporary Christians, most pointedly for women, children, 
and men whose lives bear the marks of crucifixion.” Deanna 
A. Thompson, ed., “Jesus Christ,” in Jones and Lakeland, eds., 
Constructive Theology , p. 171. 

11. James Cone, God of the Oppressed, pp. 209-212. 

12. See John Sanders, ed., Atonement and Violence. 
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13. See Joanne Carlson Brown and Rebecca Parker, “For God 
So Loved the World?” in Brown and Bohn, eds., Christianity , 
Patriarch and Abuse . 

14. Ibid., p. 24. 

15. Brinton, Howard H., Quaker Journals , p. 109. 

16. In 1969 Pendle Hill published a pamphlet entitled The Atonement 
of George Fox by Emilia Fogelklou Norlind, but that turns out 
to be a discussion of the reconciliation, or atonement, between 
Fox and James Nayler, not of the general atonement between 
humans and God. 

17. “But here is to be observed, how confusedly [William Mitchell] 
hath tumbled things together, that ought to be distinguished [jus¬ 
tification and righteousness]; whereby he may the more securely 
lurk under them. Though originally the cause of both be the 
infinite love of God, in which Christ was given, who offered up 
himself a most sweet and satisfactory sacrifice, as the ransom, 
the atonement, the propitiation for our sins; but as to our being 
justified, it is by Christ and his Spirit, as he comes in our hearts 
truly and really to make us righteous: which, because we are thus 
made, therefore are we accounted so of him, as the apostle plain¬ 
ly intimates in 1 Cor. vi. 11.” Robert Barclay, “William Mitchell 
Unmasked: Or the Staggering Instability of the Pretended Stable 
Christian Discovered, etc.” in Robert Barclay and George Keith, 
eds., Truth Triumphant, etc., vol. 1, p. 227. 

Barclay’s second use of the word occurs as follows: “ We do not 
hereby intend any ways to lessen or derogate from the atonement and 
sacrifice of Jesus Christ ... we firmly believe it was necessary that 
Christ should come, that by his death and sufferings he might 
offer up himself a sacrifice to God for our sins, who his own self 
bare our sins in his own body on the tree; so we believe that the remis¬ 
sion of sins which any partake of, is only in and by virtue of that 
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most satisfactory sacrifice, and not otherwise.” Robert Barclay, 
“Apology for the True Christian Divinity,” in Truth Triumphant, 
vol. 2, p. 141. (Italics from original; boldface added.) 

18. “For Christ, when we were yet of no strength, in due time died 
for the ungodly, setting out his love towards us, seeing that while 
we were yet sinners Christ died for us, much more then being 
now justified by his blood, we shall be saved from wrath [NRSV 
adds “of God”] through him. For if when we were enemies we 
were reconciled to God, through the death of his Son, much 
more being reconciled we shall be saved by his life, and not only 
so, but we also rejoice in God through our Lord Jesus Christ, 
through whom we have now received the atonement” (Romans 
[5]: 11).” Fox, George, “Testimony of What We Believe of Christ” 
in Works of George Fox , vol. 5 (Philadelphia: Marcus T. C. Gould, 
1831), p. 94. 

“For Aaron the high priest sprinkled the blood upon the people, 
which was the life of the clean beasts, and made an atonement 
with it for himself and the people in the old covenant and testa¬ 
ment: but Christ with his own blood, which is the life of him, the 
lamb of God without blemish, which takes away the sins of the 
world, he the high priest, sprinkles the hearts and consciences 
of his people with his own blood, which is his life, and with it 
makes atonement to God for the sins of the world.” Fox, George, 
“Concerning the Passover in the Old Covenant,” Works of George 
Fox y vol. 6, n.p. 

19. The Nonviolent Atonement and Keeping Salvation Ethical have been 
especially influential. 

20. John Howard Yoder, The Politics of Jesus. 

21. See Luke 15:11-32. 

22. See Luke 14:16-23. 
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23. I also believe that the story of Adam and Eve represents a pattern 
common to human beings, not a mold by which all human souls 
are deformed. Because we have been given free will, we have 
the ability to sin freely—and humans do, frequently and with 
gusto. But I do not believe that our sin is divinely mandated. In 
other words, I do not believe in original sin, and therefore do 
not need the divine birth narratives to free the infant Jesus from 
original sin. 

24. See, for example, Job 38, for an eloquent expression of God’s 
mystery to us. 

25. See Mark 8:34: “If any want to become my followers, let them 
deny themselves and take up their cross and follow me.” 

26. James Nayler, Collection of Sundry Books and Papers , Written by 
James Nayler (Cincinnati: B.C. Stanton, 1829), p. 59. [From a 
London edition of 1716.] 

27. See Luke 15:11-32. 

28. If language that appears to assign a gender to God is problemat¬ 
ic, one could say the Monarchy of God. Personally, I can use the 
term Kingdom while remembering that God is beyond gender. 

29. See Luke 1:46-55. 

30. See Luke 4:16-21. 

31. See Matthew 22:35-40. 

32. See James 1:13. 

33. See Peter 3:15. 
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